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Rob Roy’s Description of a Visit to Glasgow Cathedral. 


HUS admonished, I followed my guide, but not, as I had sup- 
posed, into the body of the cathedral. “ This gate—this gate, 
Sir!’ he exclaimed, dragging me off as I made towards the main 
entrance of the buildings. “ There’s but cauldrife law-wark gaun 
on yonder—cornal morality, as dow’d and as fusionless as rue leaves 
at Yule—Here’s the rea] savour of doctrine.” , 

So saying, he entered a small low-arched door, secured by 8 
wicket, which a grave-looking person seemed on the point of closing, 
and descended several steps as if into the funeral vaults beneath the 
church, It was even so: for in these subterranean precincts, why 
chosen for such a purpose I know not, was established a very singular 
place of worship. 

Conceive, Tresham, an extensive range of Jow-browed, dark, and 
twilight vaults, such as are used for sepulchres in other countries, 
and had long been dedicated to the same purpose in this, a portion 
of which was seated with pews, and used as achurch. ‘The part of 
the vaults thus occupied, though capable of containing a congrega- 
tion of many hundreds, bore a small proportion to the darker and 
more extensive caverns which yawned around what may be termed 
the uninhabited space. In those waste regions of oblivion, dusky 
banners and tattered escutcheons indicated the graves of those who 
were once, doubtless, “ princes, in Israel.” Inscriptions, which 
could only be read by the painful antiquary, in language as obsolete 
as the act of devotional charity which they implored, invited the 

assengers to pray for the souls of those whose bodies rested beneath. 

utrounded by these receptacles of the last remains of mortality, I 
Vox. 58. 4A 
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found a numerous congregation engaged in the act of prayer. The 
Seotch perform thts duty in @ standing, instead of a kneeling posture, 
more, perhaps, to take as broad a distinction as possible from the 
ritual of Rome than for any better reason, since I have observed 
that in their family worship, as doubtless in their private devotions, 
they adopt in their immediate addresss to the Deity that posture 
which other. Christians use asthe humblest and most reverential, 
Standing, therefore; the men ‘being uncovered, a crowd of several 
hundreds of both sexes, and all ages, listened with great reverence 
and attention to the extempore, at least the unwritten prayer of an 
aged clergyman, who was vwery"popular in the city. Educated in 
the same religious persuasion, | seriously bent my mind to join in 
the devotion of the day, and it was not till the congregation resumed 
their seats that my attention wa3 diverted to the considcration ef the 
appearance of all around me. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, most of the men put on their hats 
or bonnets, and all who had thé happiness to have seats sat down, 
Andrew and I were not of this number, having been too lat. in enter. 
ing the church to secure such accommodation. We stood among a 

pumber of ather persons in the same situation, formipg a sort of ring 
aroand the seated-part of the congregation. Behind and around us 
were the vaults I have already described ; before us the devout au 
dience, dimly shewn by the light which streamed On’ their ‘faces, 
through one or two low Gothic windows, such as give air and light 
to’ churnel houses. By this were seen the usual variety of coun- 
tenances, which are generally turned towards a Scotch pastor on 
such occasions, almost all composed to attention, unless where a 
father or mother here and there recalls the wandering eyes of a lively 
child, or disturbs the slumbers of a dall one. The high-boned and 
harsh countenance of the nation, with the expression of intelligence 
and shrewdness which it frequently exhibits, is scen to more advan- 
tage in the act of devotion, or in the ranks of war, than upon lighter 
and more cheerful occasions of assemblage. The discourse of the 
preacher was well qualified to call forth the various feelings and 
faculties of his audience. 

—_———— 


Outline of the Story of Charles de Courcy. 


From “ Women, or Pour et Contre,” written by the Author of Bertram, 
and other popular Works. 


Concluded fromPage 448 


D* COURCY had one opportunity of obtaining a hurried inter- 

view with the suffering girl, and addressed a Ictter, which served 
only.to shew how dear he was to her even in death. She sent 
him herring as a token of forgiveness, but-his cflorts to see her were 
unavailing. 
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« The physician at length, with that air of solemn and fruitless 
recaution by which the living tantalize death, announced to Mrs. 
Wentworth, that Eva was much worse, so much that—he paused, 
with a look of grave concern—* Something,’ he said, ‘ had agitated 
her-since his Jast visit.’ 

“ When he was gone, Eva beckoned to her aunt to approach the 
bed, which she had never quitted since the fatal night she met De 
Courcy. She came—then Eva drew De Courcy’s letter from beneath 
her pillow, and, giving it to Mrs, Wentworth, implored her. to 
remove it from her sight for ever. 

« ¢ Till that is removed,’ said she ‘ I never can regain that 
small portion of peace for which | have laboured since he deserted 
we. Oh, how dreadful it is to detect deception in our hearts, even 
on the verge of the grave! I had thought all was over, I refused 
w see him, and believed my victory complete; but I received his 
letter, and I am punished as I deserve for the selt-pleasing treachery 
of my heart. Take itaway; let all the memorials of my earthly 
fraitty perish. God will not deign to share a divided heart with a 
mortal. Yet let meread it once more,’ she added, as her aunt took 
the letter; * it is the last look I shall cast behind me.’ 

“ She read it without much emotion, till she came to the passage, 
where he hints at the consolation he will derive from the thought 
that she never loved him—— Cruel, she exclaimed, laying her hand 
on her throbbing heart, with a look of agonizing conyiction—‘ Cruel! 
—Oh, let him do any thing but reproach me with the want of that 
feeling, whose excess nas brought me to an early grave! What 
couldI do more than die for him? Even she for whom I was 
deserted, might have trembled to give the proof, that I, deserted as I 
was, have given without a murmur.’ 

“ Sinking back on her bed as she spoke, she signified that she. 
wished to be left alone. Mrs. Wentworth understood the meaning: 
of that look, and retired. 

“ After hearing a hymn sang by the children, whom she had 
supported and instructed, and who had come to take their last farewel 
of their benefactress, Eva pressed her hand on her withered breast— 
this was the last expression of her mortal feeling—she listened to the 
test with a countenance exquisitely calm. At the close of the hymn 
they sat down round the bed and watched her, cach praying from 
her heart. Some of these whispercd ejaculations reached her car, 
they seemed to please her; the clock struck two, she heard it, and 
said, * There are no clocks in eternity; here time serves to measure 
pain; we shall not need it there.’ Soona great change took place 
in her countenance; her friends observed it, and looked on each 
other. That night the dying sufferer, almost sainted, seemed to 
havea foretaste of the blessedness that awaited her, Her reason 
wandered, but her heart was awake, wrapt in a glorious intensity; 
it was only by the varying illumination of her countenance they 
could guess at the state of her mind; for though her lips:moved, she 
4A 2 
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did not speak. She imagined herself one of the women who visited 
the sepulchre, her spirit seemed to slumber in the hallowed caye. 
then her countenace became ineffably bright, as sne appeared 1 
converse wiih the angels who watched the body; then an exptession 
of anxious dejection over-shadowed it, like that perhaps of Mary 
when she cried, ‘ I know not where they have laid him.’ Then ail 
became bright, placid, and heavenly, as her returning spirit Tecog. 
nized her Lord, and heard the promise, ‘ I ascend to my Father, 
and your Father, and my God, and your God.’ 

“ During this solemn period her look was not disturbed or fearful, 
like those who die in delirium, but glorious and lovely; * her face 
was as it had been the face of an angel.’ Her friends were silent 
from awe, for they could not but feel that something extraordinary 
was passing in her mind. Shelay stil! for about an hour, and then 
said to Mrs. Wentworth, ‘ Bring the candle nearer to me.’ It was 
brought. ‘ Nearer still,’ said she. 

** * Ttis close to you, my love,’ said her trembling aunt. 

“ * Then my sight is gone,’ said Eva, * for I cannot see it any 
longer. God is untwining the cord of life with a slow and mercifgl 
hand. First, my feet were unable to bear me to his house—then my 
voice became unatle to sound his praise—now my sight is no more 
—those that look out of the windows are darkened—soon the silver 
cord shall be loosed, and the golden bowl broken.’ As she Spoke 
her countenance changed. 

_ “ © God bless you! Oh, God bless you!” cried her friends, gather- 
ing round her, and wringing their hands in the involuntary anguish 
of human affection. Eva attempted te return the blessing. 

“ Near as she appeared to death, what an event was yet to occur! 
Mrs. Wentworth was summoned from her bed by repeated messages 
from a stranger, who implored to see her, who declared something of 
the utmost importance was to be communicated. Mrs. Wentworth 
waved the servant away, and whispered it was impossible for her to 
see any one at that moment. Another message came, more implor- 
ing and more imperative than the first ; the stranger intimated that 
it was possible Miss Wentworth’s life might vet be saved, if this 
communication were listened to immediately. 

“ The visitor was Zaira. “* ‘ J am her mother!’ cried Zaira, ins 
voice trembling with agony, but still retaining its commanding tone ; 
and, flying past her, she was already on the stairs. Mrs. Went- 
worth stupified by grief and amazement, followed her, but bertumbed 
by her sufferings and fatigue, she followed but slowly. The female 
friends were closing the eycelids ; at this action the stranger recoiled for 
a moment, then dashing herself on the bed, she screamed in a voice 
that froze the blood, (while grasping one of ‘the lifeless hands that 
Jay on the quilt)‘ Cold—dead—Oh, God! my child! my 
child!” 

“« The interval between Eva’s death and interment was passed by 
De Courcy in.sullen and calm despair. He never spoke but to 
enquire when her funcral was to take place; and on the morning o 
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itattired himself in mourning to attend it. Montgomery felt it 
would be useless to oppose him. They went together. When the 
coffin was brought into the aisle, and placed before the reading-desk, 
where the clergyman was about to read the awful chapter from the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, there was a short pause,—it was then 
very touching to remark the difference between the mute and solemn 

rief of her relatives and friend in the surrounding pews, and the 
wailing of the poor who filled the aisle, and wept aloud for their 
benefactress. But all fecbler feclings, were lost in the spectacle of 

Jaira and De Courcy, seated on each side of the coffin in silence. 
Jaira’s face was covered by her veil, but De Courcy kept his eyes 
jmmoveably fixed on the plate, where he read for the last time the 
pame of Eva Wentworth. 

* The lesson was concluded; the attendants came forward to bear 
the coffin-to the church-yard ; then Zaira and De Courcy rising, 
stood opposite to and recognized each other. ‘They did not speak, 
nor, from the expression of their features, could it have been dis- 
covered that taney had ever met before. In going out of the church, 
they. again were close to each other for a moment, but neither of them 
experienced the slightest scnsation from the presence of the other. 

“ When the earth was heaped over the grave, and the black 
eoaches slowly retired with the friends and relatives, De Coure 
hngered behind the rest; and when all were gone, he threw himself 
dn the grave, and remained there for several hours. Montgomery 
stood besides him; neither of them uttered a word; when, at last, 
he suffered himself to be torn away, no entreaties could prevail on 
him to speak; he never changed his posture, tasted food, or closed 
his eyes in sleep. It was obvious that:this could not continue ‘long. 

“ On the evening of the second day, he said, in a voice hollow 
and painful, from long-suspended articulation and approaching death, 
¢ You saw her in her last moments—was there no word of peace for 
ine?” 

“ ¢ She sent you this ring,’ said Montgomery; “* and’ 

“ ¢ Well” 

“ ¢ She was then unable to speak,’ said Montgomery; ‘ but her 
countenance expressed all you could wish.” 

“ DeCourcy took the ring,and pressed it to his,pale lips. Encouraged 
by the permission to speak to him, Montgomery pressed him to 
recline on the sofa, and try to get some rest. De Courcy lay down 
—slept—and awoke no more.” 
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Anecdotes of Lucien Buonaparte, extracted from Secret 
Memoirs of him, recently published. 


H's employment of store-keeper had placed Lucien on terms of 
“4 intimacy with the family of M. Boyer, who was respectable, 
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though not rich. He was not however without some patrimony, and 
also kept a species of hotel. M.Boyer was the father of two children; 
a boy and a girl; the latter, named Christine, had an interesting 
figure, and possessed a very amiable dispositivn, although timid 
and reserved. Lucien, familiarly admitted into the house, became 
shortly afterenamoured of this girl, and soon contrived to create a 
reciprocal feeling on the part of Christine. ‘This attachment,which in- 
creased daily, could not fail to make some noise in a small provincial 
village. One day, when Lucien had just concluded an oration jin 
favour of equality, made at the assemblage of the people, he was 
thus accosted in the language of the day by the honest Boyer, who 
never omitted going to admire his fine speeches : “ You have amply 
proved your equality ; and therefore as we are all equal, why don’ 
you marry mydaughter? You pay court to her, by which, her te- 
putation suffers ; so that if you are an bonest man, you ought not 
to hesitate.” This address, which was made before a great number 
of patriots, electrified Lucien ; but it was absolutely necessary to 
sustain his reputation, by practising what he preached ; he therefore 
took Boyer by the hand, and giving it a hearty squeeze, exclaimed, 
“Very well, be itso; I'll marry your daughter.” 

If it is true that Lucien’s short administration, as French minister 
of the interior, deserves to be criticised, we ought at least to agree 
that it gave a considerable degree of celebrity to that office. By the 
adoption of a high tone, great circumspection, and certain studied 
mysteries of office, Lucien made up for that profound knowledge so 
necessary to a minister of state, which he had not time to acquire by 
long practise—these qualities, which every politician can assume, 
tended to create opinions highly favourable to his capacity and genius. 
Without any sacrifice of personal dignity, he also knew how to as- 
sume the most amiable suavity of manners towards people of every 
class ; there was, however, a degree of affectation betrayed on such 
occasions, which prove that the alliance of qualitits generally oppo- 
site was not altogether natural. As long as he had any important 
functions to perform, the milder virtues, which emanate from: real 
greatness of soul, were never scen, for his rank absorbed every other 
¢onsideration on such occasions. But Lucien had one quality entirely 
peculiar to himself, which was paiticularly serviceable to his off- 
cial situation ; this was his extreme fondness for public processions, 
and other pompous ceremonies, ac quired by his study of the nations 
of antiquity, and their governments. His imagination, which par- 
took somewhat of the Italian, that is to say, of energy and imagina- 
tion, gave him a turn for all that was solemn and theatrical. Lucien 
was alsoof opinion, that public ceremonics produce an amazing 
effect on the people, and tend considerably to facilitate the action of 
political government. 

Lucien has naturally a marked countenanee, and expressive phy- 
siognomy ; his eyes are lively and penetrating ; to which he unites a 
good figure : notwithstanding all these advantages, he could not, 
during his legislative and ministerial carcer, acquire that nobleness 
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ofmien, and dignity of address, so useful and even necessary to states- 
men of eminence. . On the contrary, all his assurance was required 
to bide a certain awkward air of scholastic pedantry, which he seemed 
still to retain. But time, the habit of frequenting the society of the 
great, and the superiority of that rank which he held for many years, 
had latterly enabled him nearly to surmount these defects altogether. 
It may also be added, that Lucien ha: very little mastery over the 
jmitative parts of oratory. Ilis voice was by no means favourable 
to public speaking, being without much strength, rather hoarse, and 
inclined to a nasal twang. All these defects, whic self love doubt- 
less hid from himself, were, however compensated by a correct 
pronunciation, just delivery, fire and sentiment, there being occa- 
sional moments in which he elicited some sparks of real eloquence. 
Ingeneral very few people possess such agreeable talents for con- 
versation as Lucien: he speaks with ease and facility on almost 
every subject ; the flexibility of his mind immediately suggests the 
language he should adopt, and every one is addressed according to 
the profession he exercises, or the rank he occupies. But it was as 
a minister of state that he always wished.to shine. 

Lucien when he resided in Spain soon acquired the most unlimited 
confidence of their Catholic Majesties; but his principal efforts 
were made to gain the favour of a great princess, and in this he suc- 
ceeded ; at least, it is certain that in one of his confidental dispatches, 
the minister boasted of the pains he had taken to insinuate himself 
into the good graces of such an august personage ; he declared, 
however, that it would be difficult for him to persevere in his assidui- 
ties. On returning from his embassy, Lucien did not fail to shew 
the public how vain he was of his success in so high a quarter, and 
determined that it should be known, by letting part of a gold chain 
worn round his neck be seen, at the end of which hung a superb 
medallion encircled with brilliants, and containing the portrait, a 
flattering one, no doubt, of the great princess, though an old lady, of 
whom he had made a conquest. 

The extraordinary attention and kindness evinced towards Lucien, 
while at the Spanish capital, served to increase his fortune, while it 
contributed to the success of those schemes-which he had in contem- 
plation for the further aggrandisement of his family. He had in fact 
s0 completely gained the confidence of the royal couple, and pene- 
trated their seerets,that Lucien was not afraid of outstyjpping time,by 
doing that for the first consul in 1801, which the Emperor Napoleon 
dare nut effect tiil he had subjugated nearly all Europe in 1810. Al- 
though tliere was no longer any hopes of Josephine becoming a 
mother, yet an heir was necessary to Buonaparte, not only as 
it most materially affected the permanency of his elevation, but 
the stability of his power. ‘This gave rise to a prospeet on the part 
of Lucien, who conceived the idea of replacing the sterile w ife, bya 
young and beautiful intanta of Spain—one of the august house of 
Bourbon, as by this alliance he hoped to give the new dynasty a 
better title to the throne, or at leastto connect it with that which 
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Interesting” Extracts from a new' Publication entitled 
 Bright’s Travels'in Hungary. 


I: Soon procured a lodging in a busy and dirty inn in the com. 
mercial part of Vienna, which was much frequented by Greeks, 
Armenians, and Eastern merchunts. It was built in the form of a 
hollow square; the communication between the rooms was by 
galleries ; and the internal space into which they looked was crowded 
with tilted waggons, shattered calashes, and others swinging and 
springless machines, which will not submit themselves to the Eng. 
lish nomenclature. 

My apartment was large and desolate, without a carpet, but 

rovided with an earthen stove in one corner, and a little wooden 
stead in another. Such are the miserable accommodations 
in most of the inns at Vienna. The windows, however, which were. 
double, looked into a busy street, lying in the direct line between 
the gayer parts of the town, and the great public drive called the 
Prater, and, as it was atan hour when many carriages were rolling 
down towards that spot, the scene was lively, and put me more in 
mind of London than any thing I had before seen in Germany, 
Many of the equipages were handsome, well attended with servants, 
and kept with care. After some time, I walked into the streets,—a 
service of danger; for most of them are narrow, and the sides, which 
are paved with flat square stones for the convenience of walking, and 
are on that account greatly praised throughout the whole empire, 
are so little elevated above the carriage tract, that the foot passenger 
has no safety but in the judgment of the charioteer, who frequent! 
risks an encounter with your feet, rather than with the wheels 
of a passing carnage, The coachmen, however, give some waft 
ing of their approach, by a species of unintelligible roar, a little 
in accent like the language in which 2 Lancashire carter converses 
with his team; but not less peremptory than the rapid “ by your 
Jeave” of a Bath chairman. . When, by courage or good luck, | 
could snatch an opportunity to cast a look upwards, I observed 
that many of the houses were Jarge, and handsomely built, and all 
of them very, high; but, owing to the narrowness of the streets, there 
is 9 prevailing gloom, and it is only in a few of the more open parts 
that the real beauty of the buildings can develop itself, The shops 
display a considerable variety of goods, though freqyently a squaft 
glazed case of patterns hanging at the door is the only mark by 
which the nature of the shopkeeper’s dealings is indicated.. Besides 
this,a swal] board, projecting into the street fram above each door, 
bears somy painted sign, as the Golden Fleece, the Sceptre, the 
Sehwartzenburg Head, or the Hyly Ghost. 

My first walk was butshort; and at ‘an early hour I retired 
tothe box, for it deserves no better name, which was destined wo 
receive my weary limbs, From this I was roused in the morning by 
asuccession of visjtyrs; one presented himself as a chiropodist, 
another was # berber; a woman came to supply me with toowe 
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prushés and trinkets; a turbaned figure had'beautiful amber mouth- 

ieces for tobaccd-pipes; amd another excellent meerschaum tobacco- 
pipe heads. Having dismissed all my company, too little satisfied 
to induce them to repeat their visits, I bad my breakfast, consisting, 
as is usual in Germany, of a jug of hot scalded milk, and another of 
coffee. 

It was Sunday ; the shops were all closed, and, in addition to the 
mass, which is daily and almost hourly celebrated in all the churches, 
sermons were preached in the German language. Itis a day of 
more than ordinary festivity amongstall ranks: the theatres ‘are 
open in the evening ; and I was strongly recommended ‘to visit|a 
place of public amusement called the Redoute, where, in all pro- 
bability, I should see many of the distinguished:persons then collected 
at the Congress. 

Not having yet delivered my letters, I accompanied a gentleman 
of Vienna, with whom I had made an accidentul acquaintance. We 
entered the foom about nine o’clock in the evening. It is a magrii- 
ficent saloon, finely lighted, surrounded by a gallery, and forming-a 
partofithe large pile of building called the Bourg or Imperial 
Palace. Never was anassembly less ceremonious; every one wore 
his hat; many, till the» room. became heated; their great coats ; 
and no one pretended to appear in an evening’ dress, except. a few 
Englishmen, who, from the habits of our country, and some litle 
vanity, generally attempt to. distinguish themselves by an attention to 
outward-appearance. ‘Around the whole cireumference of the room 
were four or five rows of benches, occupied, for the most part, by 
well dressed’ females: while the other parts presented a movilg 
multitude, many of whom were in masks, or in dominos, and were 
busily engaged in talking and laughing, or dancing to the music ofa 
powerful orchestra. My companion squeezed my arm, as we passed 
athin-figure with sallow shrunken features, of mild expression, with 
a neck, stiff, bending a little forwards, and walking badly. “ That 
is our Emperor.” I shook my head, and smiled. He was alone, and 
dressed like the rest.” ‘* Pray allow me to doubt a little till I have 
some farther proof.”—“ There, do you see that little man with white 
hair, a pale face, and aquiline nose? He was almost pushed down 
as he passed the corner ;—that is the King of Denmark.” Again I 
shook my head in disbelief. ‘“ Here the Emperor of Russia ap- 
proaches.” I looked up, and found the information true. His fine 
manly form, his round and smiling countenance, and his neat morn- 
ing dress, were not to be mistaken ; they were the same which some 
mouths before, I had seen enter the church at Harlem, to the thunder- 
ing peals of the grand organ. J soon recognised the tall form, the 
solemn and grave features, of the King of Prussia; and afterwards 
seving these two in familiar conversation with the two Monarchs 
whose pretensions I had disputed, was satisfied their claims were just, 
“ That short, thick, old gentleman, is the Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimar. “ That young man-neat him, the Crown Prince of Wi- 

Vou, 58, ; 4B 
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temberg.’ Here, turn your eyes to that seat. The large elderty mar, 
with a full face,—he looks like an Englishman,—he is the King of 
Bavaria.”—‘* Pardon,” I exclaimed, stepping quickly aside. That 
was the Grand Duke of Baaden,” said my monitor, “ whose toe 

you trod upon; he was talking to Prince William. of Prussia, 
Here, fall back a little to let these gentlemen pass, they seem very 
anxious to go on. ; One, two, three, four, five ; these are all Arch. 
dukes of Austria.—There seems a little press towards that end of the 
room.—See, three women in masks have beset the King of Prussia; 
he seems not a little puzzled what he shall do with them.—Nowa 
party of waltzers draws the attention of the crewd, and the Kingis 
left to dispose of his fair assailants as he thinks fit.—Do you see that 
stout tall. man, who Jooks at tbe dance;—he is the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg; and by his side, not so stout as himself, is the brother, the 
Prince Leopold.”—** Who is the young man next to us, marked with 
the small-pox,..who is speaking broken English?” »“ It is. the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria; he is said to. be very fond of your nation, 
And here,” giving me another hearty squeeze with his elbow,” is 
an English milord.” He had upon his head a remarkably flat cocked 
hat,—two ladies in dominos leaned upon his arm. — The hat, unique 
of its kind, rather excited a smile in my companion. After a little 
more pushing, for the room was now very full, we encountered a fine 
dark military looking .man, not in uniform of course, but with 
mustachoes. ‘ ‘This was Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy.” In this 
way, tor two or three hours, did we continue meeting and pushing 
amongst hundreds of men, each of whom, had he but made his ap- 
pearance singly at a fashionable rout in London, would have furnished 
a paragraph to our newspapers, prints to.our shops, titles to our 
bazars, distinctive appellations to every article of our dress, and 
themes, if not ideas, to our pocts. 

As the night advanced, refreshments were provided for those who 
paid for them, in apartments fitted for the purpose, and_ several 
rooms were opened, adjoining to the gallery, where the company 
might order suppers; and the whole did not break up till a late 
hour in the morning. Such was my first introduction to seine a 
the inembers of the Congress. 





BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 


‘OME of the officers attached to the British staff of the Army o! 
Occupation have been employing themselves in searching tot 
reliques on the field on which the famous battle of Agincourt was 
fought on the 25th of October, in the year 1415. We are very glad 
to learn tiiat their labours have been crowned with success far be 
yond their expectation, and the nuniber of gold pieces already found 
amount to upwards of sixty.One of these, which is in the possession ol 
his Grace the Duke of Gordon, is in the highest staic of preservation 
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Ou one side is the arms of France, with the following inscription :— 
Karolus Dei Gracia Francorum rex ; and on the reverse, PC vincit, 
PC regnat, PC Imperat, PC—meaning per Christum, or Crucem. 
The gentlemen engaged in this reseach discovered the spot where the 
nobles who fell on that day were buried; and, besides the coin 
above mentioned, various other reliques have been got; many frag- 
ments of iron, and among them several arrow-heads, one of them in 
the most perfect state of preservation ; two lance-heads, ove six, the 
other eight inches long, and a spur. Several rings have also been 
found, some of gold, and from their diminutive size are supposed to 
have been pledges given to the knights by their fair dames, on de- 
parting to the wars, One ring is enamelled, and on the outside 
bears, in old characters, the words Pleine amitie, and inside a flower 
like a rose, with belle after it, possibly intended as an enigma for the 
lady’s name, Rosabelle. One brass ring was found filled with clay, 
anda finger bone sticking in it; the wearer did not expect it to re- 
main there for upwards of 400 years. Buckles and other insignia 
of the fray have likewise been collected. ‘The gentlemen, previeus 
to beginning their research, secured the right by purchase, else it is 
shrewdly suspected their operations would have been impeded long 
since by the French Government. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


— W. THORN, of the 25th regiment of light dragoons, 
4¥A has just published an interesting book on this subject, some 
extracts from which will be found to contain material informa- 
tion. 

British India exhibits a curious anomaly in the history of nations, 
and one to which it would be difficult to find any thing in the 
nature of a paralled among the empires that have been swallowed 
up by all devouring time, or which yet exist in the plenitude of 
power. Rome, whether in her republican vigour or imperial splendour, 
stretching her authority over Western Asia, the shores of Atrica, and 
the whole of Europe, never presented a spectacle to be compared in 
the least degree with that of a dominion founded and maintained by 
a private body of traders resident themselves at a remote distance 
from the territories which they have acquired. Much las been said 
on the manner in which this extensive authority has passed from the 
descendants of ‘Timur to the hands of a mercantile company ; and 
even in this country, where the subject ought to have been better 
understood, the most violent prejudices have obtained credit for the 
grossest misrepresentations in regard to the people of India, and the 
conduct that has been adopted towards them. by the British Go- 
vernment. Ferocious tribes, who acknowledge no law but their ap- 
petite, who live by plunder, and are not to be bound by any obliga- 
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tions, have been dignified with the title'of regular states, and their 
traders with that of sovereign princes. Even in the British scnate, 
the powers of oratory) have been exhausted in declamations ‘on the 
supposed wrongs of legitimate monarchs, and the oppressions said 
to have been infli¢ted upon their unoffending subjects ; though, at 
the same time, every person acquainted with the state of India, 
knew that these were the mere ebullitions ofa heated imagination, 
or the distortions ofa party to carry into effect their own political 
objects. 

The decline of the Moguls, under whom the East India Company 
originally obtained a sctthement in Hindoostan, was necessarily at. 
tended with great changes; and numerous chiefs arose throughout 
the country, claiming am independence because the imperial go 
vernment was too weak to chastise them as rebels. Hence so many 
rajahs and nabobs became distinguished under the character of so 
vereigns reigning over large districts, when in truth they were no 
more than feudatories of the empire, or lieutenants appointed to the 
government of provinces. The multiplication of these powers na- 
turally generated sanguinary wars, which gave occasion for the in: 
terference of surrounding states, and compelled the foreign settlers in 
India to adopt precautionary measures for their own security. 

Indeed, amidst the contentions and encroachments which pre- 
vailed in this distracted country, it was utterly impossible for any 
description of people resident there to continue neutral ; and least of 
all a great mercantile community like that of the English, whose 
power was dreaded, while their possessions excited envy. Yet the 
original establishment of the Company in India stood upon much 
more legal grounds than even the authority of the principal native 
chiefs with whom it had to contend, since the one had both an in- 
perial grant and prescription for what it held, while the others were 
in fact nothing better than rebels and usurpers. ‘Fhe commercial 
character of the Company mad: no difference in the case, any more 
than the circumstance of its being a body of aliens introduced for 
the convenience of traffic, and obtaining a fixed abode on the coast 
by grant from the ancient government. On the fall of that govern 
ment, these traders could have no reliance upon the petty states into 
which the empire was divided, and whose restless chiefs were conti- 
nually struggling for the enlargement of their respective dominions. 
Besides this, the distractions of the country presented temptations to 
the numerous hordes scattered over that immense region, and in- 
duced them to take advantage of the general disorder to overrun the 
country. 

The principal of these were the Marhattas, a warlike. race of 
people separated, as it were, into clans, each having its own leader, 
and yet the whole acknowledging nominally a common head, having 
the tthe of Peishwah. ‘This military republic rose mto great con 
sequence on the decline of the Moguls; and it is not alittle re 
markable, that the same Marhatta chieftain who inade himself ab:o+ 
lute at Delhi, as the prime minister of the empire, should have suc- 
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ceeded in establishing his power with.an cqual plenitude of authority 
at Poonah, the court and residence of the Peishwah. ‘The name of 
this man was Madhajee Scindiah ; and it must be confessed that 
the activity of his mind and the depth of his policy would. have en- 
titled him to respect, had not these qualities been tarnished) by 
faithlessness, cruelty, and insatiable avarice. L[laving completely 
fixed his power in the heart of the empire, and over the Mashatta 
confederacy, Scindiah added to his patrimonial | domains » large 
districts; for the security of which, as_ well asalso to carry. into 
effect his design of extending the Marhatta supremacy over all 
India, he drew into his service European officers. of ‘first-rate talents 
in the science of war, ty which means he soon: organized.a: military 
establishment of the most formidable description. 

Thus stood affairs atthe commencement of hostilities. between 
England and republican France, at which critical period the .sudden 
death of Scindiah relieved the former from an enemy, who in all 
probability would, if his life and faculties had been. prolouged,. bave 
shaken our possessions in the East to the foundation. | But -Dewlut 
Row Scindiah, the nephew and successor of this turbulent chied, did 
not fall short ofhis uncle in the voracity of ambition,or the inveteracy 
of hishatred to the English. Fortunately, the success. of Lord 
Cornwallis in the Mysore country had the effect. of overawing - for a 
time th: Marhatta leader, and those who .were ready to ..coaperate 
with him in his designs ; but, strange to say, when that illustrious 
nobleman: had reduced the power of Tippoo Saib, a system ot policy 
followed,calculated to undo all that had been so gloriously aclneved, 
and‘to render French influence paramount in Hindoostan. F 

By anwnaccountable fatuity, the British government suffered the 
Nizam of the Deccan to be attacked by the combined. Marhatta 
states, without interposing in his defence, though be was at the time 
one of our steadiest’allies, and his dominions tormed a-watugal bar- 
ner to those of the Company. The consequence of. this neutrality 
was, asmight have been foreseen, an increase of. confidence on the 
part of Scindiah and his associates, while the other powers, who bad 
ever shewn an attachment to our interests, became despondent and 
nistrustful. Thus, an advantage was thrown in the way ofthe French 
emissarics, of which they availed themselves with their accustomed 
address, by strengthening their party at the principal native. courts, 
and contriving to get the management of civil aflairs,as well. as the 
command of the armies, into their own hands. The consequences of 
this were soon discerned in the formation of a powerful, favee under 
General Perron, who acted as an independent chief inc, the fertile 
district of the Dooab, thereby heeping the imperial city: of Delhi 
entirely undcr his control, and menacing the tronticr, at the Com- 
pany’s tertitories at his pleasure. Ilyderabad, the capital of the 
Nizam, was likewise. governed by the Freuch ; and as Poonah, the 
residence of the Peishwah, was in the possession of Seindiah, they in 
fact may be said to have commanded ail the keys to Llindoostan, both 
:by land and seas Such was the critical situation af. oue Eastern 
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dominions, when revolutionary France passed out of the republican 
form, and assumed the first stage of a monarchical order of govern- 
ment under the denomination of a consulate. But though the regimen 
was changed, and pacific professions were adopted, the spirit of am. 
bition and intrigue remained the same, together with all the designs 
which had been so long cherished for the subjugation of England by 
the annihilation of its comincrce. 

The extirpation of our power in the East had ever been a fa 
vourite idea in France, and Buonaparte made no secret of bis in. 
tention to attempt the subjugation of India upon a scale of operations 
far more extensive than what even Alexander conceived, or Timur 
Bec pursued, in their rage for conquest. Neither the disastrous issue 
ofthe expedition to Egypt, nor the attainment of the first oflice in the 
state, could moderate the views of this restless spirit, who, instead of 
applying his power to the restoration of gencral tranquillity on the 
basis of sincerity, employed the short interval of peace, after the 
treaty of Amiens, in planning new schemes of aggrandisement, and 
laying a train for kindling the flames of war with tremendous fury 
on the plains of Asia. ‘The position which the French occupied in 
the finest part of India, where the blind and aged Emperor was en- 
tirely at their disposal, and their direction of the military concerns 
of the trading states, held out a flattering prospect to the ambition of 
Napoleon, whose agents were in consequence soon actively at work 
throughout every part of the country, sowing disaffection among our 
subjects, and stimulating the native powers to acts of hostility. On 
the part of the British government the utmost moderation was ob- 
served, though not without a due degree of watchfulness, and such 
precautionary measures as were deemed necessary to guard against 
any sudden explosion. 

Lord Wellesley, who was then at the head of the adnainistration in 
India, had long penetrated into the designs of the Marhattas, and he 
was no stranger to the intrigues of their French auxiliaries. Without 
betraying, however, apprehensions of danger, or making an ostenta- 
tious parade of martial preparations, this great statesman digested a 
comprehensive plan, which, in the event of war becoming indispen- 
sable, should prove effectual to the security of the British territories, 
and subversive of any confederacy that might be forined against them. 
Accordingly,when the enmity of Scindiah, and the hostile intentions 
of the Marhatta states, became too plain to be mistaken, and too 
formidable to admit of partial operations, this scheme of military 
policy was putin force, and at the same, moment of time all the con- 
federated powers, great and small, native and alien, became the 
ebjecis of attack.While General, afterwards Viscount, Lake,marched 
upon Delhi, taking in his way General Perron, who was strongly 
encamped under the walls of the impregnable fort of Allyghur, 
Major-General Wellesley, now Duke of Wellington, made a rapid 
movement against the combined Marhatta force in the Deccan. Both 
measures were crowned with asuccess unparalleled in the military 
history of India; and a war, which spread from Bombay to Bengal, 
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was by this plan of co-operation brought toa glorious issue at the 
end of four months, comprising within that short space, four general 
battles, eight regular sieges and stormings of fortresses, in all of which 
British valour prevailed over accumulated obstacles, the combination 
of formidable powers, and every advantage arising from local posi- 
tion, military means, and numerical strength. 

These signal successes added to the British empire the Marhatta 
estates between the Jumna and the Ganges, and secured ‘the free. 
navigation of the former river by the possession of Delhi, Agra, and 
Calpee, with an important tract of country along its right bank. 
Besides these acquisitions, our Government obtained the greater part 
of the province of Bundelcund, the whole of Cuttack in Orissa, and 
the most valuable territory in Guzerat ; thereby securing the navi- 
gation along that immense coast from the Ganges to the Indus, 
while in the Decean ourfronticr received an increase equally int 
portant to the security of our own dominions and those ofour allies. 

To be continued. 





MRS. H. BARING’S BALL. 


OX of the most magnificent balls of the season was that given 
by the lady of Mr. Baring, in Berkeley-square. The house 
hay been recently erected, and the architecture is in unison with the 
tuste of the owner. Six spacious apartments formed the drawing- 
room suite ; they were fitted up for the occasion in a style at once 
nouvelle and beautiful. Draperies of white muslin, relieved by pink 
rosettes, festoons of artificial flowers, rare exotics, blooming in beds 
of moss around, the latter extending to the balconies, and filling the 
chimnies and other interstices. ‘The three principal apartments 
were illuminated by Grecian chandeliers, lustres, and girandoles ; 
the base of the latter being fac-similes of all the celebrated diamonds 
in the world. Mirrors of vast dimensions, viz. 160 inches by 90, 
reflecting every object ad infinitum. The end of a vast perspective 
was terminated by a saloon, or Temple of the Sun, supported by eight 
columns; the dome of glory, formed of white and pink muslin, with 
the rays of the glorious luminary declining in the back gronnd. It 
was lighted up by a lamp perfectly unique, and correspondent with 
the foliage around, being composed of the sane materials, in bronze. 
Out of a tulip arose a quict light, but sufficiently brilliant to 
illum‘nate every object; the base of the rich cut-glass was encircled 
by a body of evergreens ; and the triangular chain consisted of jes- 
samine, in leaves and flowers. ‘Two of the principal rooms were 
appropriated for the ball ; the floor being chalked for quadzilles. 
Ail the windows were removed ; and to prevent a too great current 
of air, a temporary awning was erected in front of the house. ‘The 
refreshment room was amply provided. ‘The grand stair-case was 
decorated with wreaths of laurel entwined round the balustrades, 
The hall was enlivened by all kinds of flowering shrubs. ‘The pas- 


‘ages, communicating with several temporary rooms, represented an 
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alcove ‘being fitled with brapches of Jaurel. The.two great rooms 
on the ground floor bad'the arddition of a temporary room ‘for ‘the 
Princes of the Blood Royal. A harse-shoe table placed on a platform, 
elevated the illustmans guests about a foot above the company below. 
Covers: wére:placed for 20, at the first table, and above 150 were 
accommodated at four othess.: In. three, ether apartments. were 
similar accommodations. Several bands of music attended. ‘The 
supper tables were superbly decorated. with or-molu; the most 
striking flower-baskets, supported by female caryatides. 


EEE 
ON THE FORMATION OF CORAL REEFS. 


HE examination of a coral reef during the different stages of 
one ude is peculiarly interesting. When the tide has left 
it for some time it becomes dry, and appears to be a compact rock, 
exceedingly hard and rugged ; but as the tide rises, and the waves 
begin to wash over it, the coral worms protrude themselves from 
holes which were .bcfore invisible. ‘These animals are of a great 
variety of shapes and sizes, and in such prodigious numbers, that ina 
short time the whole surface o: the rock appears to be alive and in 
motion. The most common worm isin the form of a star, with arms 
from four to six inches long, which are moved about with a ‘rapid 
motion in ail directions, probably to catch food. Others ’are so 
sluggish that they may bemistaken for pieces-of the rock, ‘and are 
generally of a dark colour, and from four -to ‘five inches long, and 
two or three round. When the coraJ is broken, about high water- 
mark, it isa solid, hard stone ; but if any part of it be detached at a 
spot which the tide reaches every day,it 1s found to be full of worms 
of different lengths and colours, some being as fine as thread, and 
several fect long, ofa bright yellow, and sometimes of a blue colour; 
some resemble snails, afd some are not unlike lobsters in shape, but 
soft, and not above two inches long. 

The growth of coral appears to cease when the worm is no longer 
exposed to the washing of the sea. ‘Thus a reef rises in the form of 
a cauliflower, till its top has gained the level of the highest’ tides, 
above which the worm has no power to advance, and the reef of 
course no longer extendsitself upwards. The other parts, in succession. 
reach the surtace, and there stop, forming in time a level field with 
steep sides all round. ‘The reef, however, continually ‘increases ; 
and being prevented from growing higher, extends itself laterally in 
all directions. But this growth being as rapid at the upper edge’ as 
it is lower down, the steepness of the face of the reef is still preserved. 
These are the circumstances which render coral teefs so dangerous 
in navigation; for, in the first place they are seldom: secn‘ubove' the 
water, and, in the next, their sides are so steep that a ship’s bow 
may strike against the rock before any change of soundings has giver 
warning of the danger. 
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NEWGATE ANECDOTE. 


N the last week’s Entertainer some particulars were given of the 

success which had attended the efforts of Mrs. Fry to reform the 
female prisoners in Newgate, in London. The following statement 
furnishes a very pleasing addition. A report was circulated that 
gaming was still practised in the prison: one of the ladies went 
there alone, and assembled the prisoners. together; she told them 
what she had heard, and that she feared it was true; she dwelt upon 
the sitof gaming, its evil effect upon their minds, the interruption 
it gave, and the distaste it excited, tolabour; and she concluded by 
telling them, how much the belief of that report had grieved her, 
and how gratified she should be, if cither from consideration for 
themselves, or kindness to her, they should be disposed to relinquish 
the practice. Svon after she retired to the ladies’ reém, one of the 
prisoners came to her, expressed, in a manner which indicated real 
feeling, her sorrow for having broken the rules of so kind a friend, 
and gave her a patk of cards; and fout others did the same. Ila 
ing burnt the cards in their presence, she felt bound to remuncrate 
them for their value, and to mark her sense of their ready obe- 
dience by some small:present. A few days afterwards she called the 


kerchief. To her surprise, the girl looked disappointed; anc, on 
asking the reason, she confessed that she had hoped that Mrs. — 

would have given hera Bible, with her own name written ia it, which 
she should value beyond any thing else, and always keep and read. 





SIR RALPH ABERCROMBIE. 


URING his residence at the family seat in Clacki lansh 

his humility and Christian deportment pointed Aim ext as 
proper person to fill the oflice of an elder in the parish churei 
Being ordained according to the rites of the Church of Scot! 
when the solemn services were ended, he addressed the minister to the 
following purpose ;—‘* Sir, I liave often been entrusted by ny 
Sovereign with honourable and important commands in my pt 
sion as a soldier, and his Majesty has been pleased to reward in 
services with distinguished marks of his royal approbation 3 ‘huts 
be the humble instrument of putting the tokens of my Sayiour’ 
dying* love into the hands of one of the meanest of his followers, i 
conceive to be the greatest honour [ can receive this side of ideaven. 

General Abercrombie, as is well known, was killed in Pa¢pt,y hes 

engaged in fighting in the cause of his country. He was a most 
exemplary character; and his conduct, both in public and pii- 
vate life, has deservedly obtained for him general and deserved 
respect. 
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Answer, by Ann, to Juvenis’s Rebus, inserted March 9. 


DOLPHUS is the name I take it— 
I trast you never will disgrace it. 


ta> A similar answer bas been received from J. Newland, of Blackautog 
academy, near Dartmouth ; Curiosus, of Yeovil; and R. P. and A. Taylor, 
of Plympstock. 





Answer, by J. Dary,of Broadwinsor, to J. P. Reed’s Rebus, inssrted March 25. 


T would be rude to keep you waiting 
Longer than EIGHTEEN HUNDRED, EIGHTEEN. 


*+* We have received the like answer from J. Newland, of Blackanton 
academy, near Dartmouth. 





Answer, by G. England, of Lyme, to Ann’s Charade, inserted April 6. 


HEN Poll has lain late, and expecting her mistress 
To ring for her breakfast, in haste, 
She snatches the BELLOWS, puffs, ponts, frets, ana bristles, 
And grieves that the time is thus past. 


We have received the like answer from Angusta; J. Newland, of Black- 
auton academy, near Dartmouth; R. P. of Plympstock , H. Jefford, Lyme; 
5. Tacker, of Cornworthy; J. Dyke, of Sutton ; S. Turner, of Stuke-under- 
Ham; C. M. Wilson; and J. Davy, of Broadwiasor. 





CHARADE, by J. Eames, of Imiaster. 


HERE first Lavinia met Palemon’s eye, 
Aad from his tender bosom drew a sigh, 
My first in these sweet fields was surely done, 
In fair array, by lads of mirth and fun; 
And then a snare, if rightly you select, 
With pertect ease a tool you'll then detect. 








ENIGMA, by J. Tucker, of Cormvorthy. 


TS GH the men say we females to them must submit, 
I’in pot such au easy, poor tool; 
‘They may wheedle or threaten, which e’er they think fit, 
Yet no man can over me rule. 


Like the rest of my sex I am sudject to change, 
Like them too I splendid appear; 

Yet—you hardly would think it—indeed it is strange— 
I borrow the robe that I wear. 


I am sometimes quite jolly, at others I’m small, 
Now ruddy, and then pale and wan; 

‘Though my chastity no one in question can call, 

Some say J have always a man, 
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OPENING OF THE SOMERSET HOUSE EXHIBITION. 


Concluded from Page 460. 


“ NO Sir, don’t you think,” (said a prig, taking hold 
LN Of the man who stood next him,) “ the fellow was bold, 
To hang on the walls such a vile piece of stuft? 
The hands and the feet may be dove well enough, 
But as to the coat they have hung on bis back, 
Why it fits just as well as a shirt or a sack: 
Not a man that I keep on the board of my shop 
Bat would cry out for shame! on this vile piece of slop, 
All who know what a coat is, with me too must join ; 
Don't you think, Sir, [’'m right?’ “ Sir, the picture is mine, 
And when uext you a critical judgment afford, 
Let it be on your men, and your shop, and your board.” 


But how does it fare with the sons of the brush, 
As eager to find out their stations they rush; 
Now high, and now low, shvots the eye’s rapid glance, 
Scarce daring to meet with its lottery chance: 
Midst the broad blaze of gold, and the bright glare of red, 
The baits which for common observers are spread, 
If at length it is found, pray how does it appear, 
Why much better at home, than thas hanging up here 
In some coroer obscure, or its back to the light, 
It mocks all inspection, and baffles the sight, 
And giving to spleen and to anger its scope, 
They wish for the Council and hangmen™ a rope. 
Bite their lips, and go home in a fit of depair, 
For the next Exhibition again to prepare, 
Adding still to the mass, and increasing the stock, 
Till by hundreds they fall at the auctioucer’s knock, 
Nor dreaming, though yearly they add to the heap, 
That the art and the artists are getting more cheap. 


Poor Crosswit is secn for the twenty-fifth year, 
With a look of sad omen, and brow as severe: 
Say his works are hung up, he replies with a frown— 
“ No, Sir, you’re mistaken, my works are hung down; 
As low as my feet now my labours are found, 
Bat ’tis not in this way | shall ever gain ground.” 


With others the circle of labour goes round, 
They work at the loom, or they plough up the ground, 
And time, the consumer, still finds them employ, 
For of food all must eat, and all clothing destroy. 
But consuming of Art even Time does vot like, 
And still passes on, as unwilling to strike ; 
If he prey on the picture, or crumbles the bust, 
It is not ’till the artists are laid in the dust. 





rom having the disposition of the pictures ca 








Dunchurch Vicarage, March 11, 1818. 
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On the choice of profession, then, anxiously pause, 
For a snare is this annual show and applause, 
And much like the outside of what we behold, 
Where Fortune appears with her facing of gold, 
While within all 1s empty, and silent, and cold. 
Tis the fair fruit of promise, so dear to the sight, 
Which once plucked and tasted, there ends the delight. 
But of those who can look upon poverty still, 
And would rather be famished than baulked of their will, 
*Tis in vain té admonish with maxims of care, 
When they combat for praise, and can live upon air. 


But now, my dear Robin, the end of my paper, 
Has warned me that compliments too must be taper, 
And so to this line I shall just add anotber, 
To say that I am your affectionate brother, 
RICHARD, 





A PORTRAIT. 


BY MRS. HEN. ROLLS. 


HERE is a calmness on that brow, 
Though traced by lines of early care ; 
No anxious thought distarbs it now, 
For ail seems fixt and settled there. 


There is a languor in that eye, 

The steuggle of the soul seems past ; 
No gathering tear is rising nigh, 

There all seems still, and sunk at last. 


No swelling sigh that besom heaves, 
It rises slowly lixe the wave 
Which sadly tranquil ocean heaves 
To wash the shipwrecked seaman’s grave. 


Yet scorn bim not, ye selfish train! 
That murmur o’er each little woe ; 

Who ve’er a lonely pang sustain, 
Or bid one tear unnoticed flow! 


Ye never knew the noble pride, 
The inborn dignity of mind, 

That can its keenest feelings hide, 
When every earthly hope’s resigned! 


For on that high, that open brow, 
Once beamed the energies of mind ; 

And that sunk eye, so languid now, 
Has glowed with tenderness retined 


But, Ob! that sadly swelling heart 
Conceals a wound that must remain ; 

No soothing balm relieves its smart, 
Or binds the ever-bleeding vein. 


Then what can wake the tender tear, 
Or bid the tide of genius roll, 

To him who sees each future year, 
A deep, sad solitude of soul! 











